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PREFACE 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza. | 
tion, one of the specialized agencies provided for in the Charter 
of the United Nations to be affiliated with the Economic an | 
Social Council, will open its first general conference on November 


19 in Paris, the seat of the Organization. Mr. Richard A. Johnson, | UNE: 
who was United States Observer at the Conference of Allied of the 
Ministers of Education, 1943-45, and Alternate United States of the 
Representative to the Preparatory Commission of UNES(O, | cnaies 
December, 1945-May, 1946, has contributed to this issue of | still st 
International Conciliation an introductory article on the creation of pathic 
the Organization. Membership of the United States in the Organ. a 
ization was authorized by Congress in a Joint Resolution si 
by President Harry S. Truman on July 30, 1946. The text of this! - 
resolution, statements made at the time by President Truman and 
the Hon. William Benton, Assistant Secretary of State, and the The 
text of the Constitution of the United Nations Educational, die tn 
Scientific and Cultural Organization are included. ite 

The important statement on United States policy in Germany 
made by the Secretary of State, the Hon. James F. Byres, at einds 
Stuttgart on September 6, is also reprinted in full. 


| 
Nicuotas Murray Butter! Very 


New York, September 25, 1946. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND 
CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


By Ricnarp A. JoHNsoN 


UNESCO’s historical roots lie deep under the intellectual remains 
of the medieval community of Christian scholars, for recollections 
of the age when all learned men had a language in common and 
conferred freely as members of one spiritual and intellectual body 
still stir the imagination. But recognition of the menace of psycho- 

ic nationalism and advanced military technology is the major 
force which brought UNESCO into existence, and its constitution 
clearly reveals this influence: “The purpose of the Organization 
is to contribute to peace and security by promoting collaboration 
among the nations through education, science and culture.” 

The activities of the Institute for Intellectual Cooperation and 
the International Bureau of Education were restricted not because 
their founders and staffs lacked imagination or zeal, but because 
conviction of the need to build the defenses of peace in men’s 
minds was shared by few statesmen. The histories of these im- 


| portant precursor organizations illustrate this. Their work was 


very useful technically. The Institute, for example, developed 
exchanges of information between museum and archive officials, 
served as the secretariat to the International Council of Scientific 
Unions, and convened many conferences of intellectuals. The 
Bureau served as an international clearing house of information 
on education and conducted a number of study projects on educa- 
tional methods. However, neither organization contributed effec- 
tively to the political end which is UNESCO's raison d’étre. The 
recognition by our leaders that “cooperative effort to increase 
understanding among peoples is one of the four or five primary 
instruments for promoting world order and peace’! explains why 


1 Peoples Speaking to Peoples, p. 1. 
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UNESCO’s mandate and the bases of its support are far wide | 1 
than those of its predecessors. lated 
Axis barbarity produced the first international action in the 
series which culminated in the founding of UNESCO. The Axis mem 
States pillaged and destroyed the cultural resources of Allied porta 
countries and even sought to exterminate their artists, intellectuals, organ 
and teachers. The Conference of Allied Ministers of Education | ™® 
met in October, 1942, with the limited task of exploring methods | 
of replacing facilities and cadres of persons so destroyed. | In 
Great Britain and the exiled Governments of the Continent |?“ 
allies were represented at the early meetings, but the United | dis 
States of America, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, China, and ¢ 
the British Dominions, and India were invited, and agreed, to send clabor 
observers in the spring of 1943. lated 
The Conference defined its terms of reference broadly enough  Seates 
to permit it to inquire into needs for basic scholastic materials, | Confe 
scientific apparatus, and equipment for visual and aural instruction, 
Solutions of some reconstruction problems were sought by the 
Books and Periodical Commission, which organized the procure. 
ment of new and old British publications for Continental libraries, 
by the Commission for the Protection and Restitution of Cultural adn 
Materials, and by a Commission which investigated special edv- the pr 
cational problems of children in liberated areas. _ 
From the very beginning the national representatives groped| - a. 
toward a broader conception of their functions. A Commission on u , 
Cultural Conventions prepared a model bilateral convention for ya 
reciprocal cultural exchanges. The Books and Periodicals Com | aa 
mission undertook preliminary examinations of proposals for $i 
writing objective history books, reorganizing the European book oa 
trade, improving the international copyright situation, and other = 
long-term projects. It also considered publications which might ped 
be undertaken by the future international scientific and cultural - | 
organization, and it projected an international history of European U we 
civilization and a handbook for history teachers, plans for both oe 
of which were taken over by the Clarendon Press as private 
ventures. The Audio-Visual Aids Commission considered pro 
posals for an international films pool. 
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The magnitude and multiplicity of the projects which accumu- 
lated made it obvious that a larger organization was needed. The 
States represented by observers were soon invited to become full 
2 Axe members of the Conference but, while they recognized the im- 
Alllieg | portance of the work to be done, they felt that an entirely new 
consi organization with even broader membership and more definite 
ceil ’ | terms of reference should replace the Conference of Allied Min- 

isters of Education. 

In April, 1944, the United States Government sent to London 
mental | * distinguished delegation headed by the Hon. William Fulbright 
United | t discuss plans for a United Nations Organization for Educational 

. | and Cultural Reconstruction. A tentative draft constitution was 

elaborated jointly by the conference and the delegation and circu- 

‘lated to the United Nations for comment. A continuing United 

ough | States Delegate remained in London to maintain liaison with the 
| Conference of Allied Ministers of Education. 


wider 
in the 


‘erials | 

vn CHANGES IN First PLANs 

) : ‘ : i 7 

Y The tentative draft constitution provided for the establishment 
raries, of an international fund to finance educational and cultural relief 


slearal and rehabilitation; and it outlined broad aims and functions for 
1 edy. | ‘te proposed organization, but it failed to provide for its continuity 
| after the reconstruction period. Opinion in the United States and 
roped | elsewhere, although generally favorable to the draft constitution, 
on on | inclined toward a permanent rather than a temporary organization. 
a fal Moreover, the desirability of financing relief and reconstruction 
_ through a new international fund was challenged, since the United 
s for | Nations Relief and Reconstruction Administration was already in 
| existence. The need for a new draft was obvious; and the Con- 

other | tence of Allied Ministers of Education began reworking the 
might earlier document, while officers of the Department of State, in 
lene consultation with educational, scientific, and cultural leaders, also 
peat undertook a revision. In the meantime, the urgency of building a 
both | United Nations organization for education and culture was recog- 
nized by the San Francisco Conference which adopted a resolution 
in this sense proposed by the French Government. The Con- 
’ ference of Allied Ministers of Education and American revisions 
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were extremely close substantively and the Conference of Allied 
Ministers of Education finally adopted the American revision with 
modifications for stylistic reasons. These proposals were pub A | 
lished on August 1, 1945, as the basis for discussion at a November! legalit 
United Nations Conference to be held in London. The French} ¢o apy 
Government later elaborated a draft constitution which was alj| fxecu 
considered at the Conference, together with various suggestions| 8, as 
for amendments to the Conference of Allied Ministers of Educs.| rules 
tion draft submitted by other delegations. inte 
Forty-four governments were represented at the November| matte 
Conference and seven international organizations sent observers,| jnterit 
The United States sent a large and distinguished delegation headed} Subco 
by the Hon. Archibald MacLeish, and France showed the great| Unite 
importance which she attached to the event by sending the former progr 
Premier Leon Blum with a notable group of colleagues and ad-| the w 
visers. The conferees sat from November 1-16, and, with te! and g 
markable harmony and efficiency, produced a new draft constit-| xecu 
tion, an Instrument Establishing a Preparatory Commission for} morec 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiz-| was e 
tion, a resolution stating that the seat of UNESCO should be in} of Dr 
Paris (unless the General Conference of UNESCO by a two} Pro 
thirds majority should determine otherwise), and a Final Act} alread 


recording its achievements. paratc 
The Instrument establishing the UNESCO Preparatory Com! seven 
mission instructed it to of the 


I. prepare agenda for and convoke the first General Conference their 
of UNESCO, | guidar 
2. make studies and prepare recommendations concerning the ang t 
program and budget of the Organization, librari 
3. employ a temporary Executive Secretary and administrative) ™unic 
staff, and during 
4. provide for immediate action on the educational, scientific Secret 
and cultural reconstruction needs of devastated countries by bring| # bas 
ing such needs to the attention of possible donors. The Instrument ductiv 


also provided for the appointment of a Technical Subcommittee " 
n 


reviev 


the pli 


to investigate reconstruction needs and to report “practical ameli- 
orative measures” to the Commission. 
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F Allied | 
ON with 
fe pub A Provisional Preparatory Commission of somewhat doubtful 
vember legality met in two brief sessions immediately after the Conference 
French} to appoint the Executive Committee, Technical Subcommittee and 
as also| Executive Secretary, and to draft rules of procedure. On January 
3estions| ;8, as finally constituted, the Preparatory Commission approved 
Educa. rules of procedure, confirmed its earlier appointments, and ap- 
pointed a Financial Subcommittee to act on its behalf in financial 
vember; matters. It reconvened for two days in February to consider 
ietvers, | interim reports from the Technical Subcommittee and the Financial 
headed! Subcommittee, to discuss the relations of UNESCO with the 
€ great) United Nations and other intergovernmental agencies, to draft a 
former program and time-table for its work, to consider proposals for 
ind ad-| the work and program of UNESCO, and to discuss the expansion 
ith te-| and grading of the Secretariat. The prolonged illness of the 
mstitt-} Executive Secretary, Sir Alfred Zimmern, made it necessary, 
ion for} moreover, for the Commission to find a replacement. This task 
ganiz-| was entrusted to an ad hoc committee which secured the services 
1 be in} of Dr. Julian Huxley. 
a two} Proposals for the program and organization of UNESCO were 
al Act| already so numerous and complicated by February that the Pre- 
paratory Commission decided, after a general discussion, that 
Com-| seven expert committees, corresponding to the planning divisions 
of the Secretariat, should be established to discuss proposals in 
their respective fields of competence in order to provide some 
guidance for the Secretariat in its work of organizing and evalu- 
1g the| ating them. These expert committees on education, natural sciences, 
libraries and special projects, social sciences, media of mass com- 
rative| Munications, fine and applied arts and letters and philosophy met 
during May and June in sessions which lasted two days each. The 
entific} Secretariat put working documents before the committees to serve 
bring-| #8 bases for discussion, which in every case was lively and pro- 
ument| ductive. No votes were taken, for the talks were entirely explana- 
nittee| ‘ory but they proved immensely helpful to the Secretariat. 
ymeli-} In July, the Preparatory Commission met in its fifth session to 
teview the work of the special committees and the Secretariat in 
the planning field; to study a draft agreement establishing UNES- 


TASKS OF THE PREPARATORY COMMISSION 


erence. 
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CO’s relationship with the United Nations, which a special com. 
mittee had negotiated with the Economic and Social Council late 
in May; to consider procedures for estimating UNESCO’s 

on the basis of the tentative program to be presented to the General 
Conference; to hear reports on the reconstruction problem; and 
to discuss plans for the observance of UNESCO Month, which js 
to be held in conjunction with the first meeting of the General 
Conference and which will involve exhibitions, lectures, and 
celebrations in Paris as well as appropriate observances in other 
member countries. 

The Preparatory Commission’s responsibility for assisting 
devastated countries to restore educational, scientific, and cultural 
facilities has been exercised primarily through the Technical Sub- 
committee, which has attempted to assess the needs of member 
countries, to inform them of offers of assistance and to explore 
the possibilities of finding additional donors. One of its first ap 
proaches was to UNRRA., which offered to cooperate with 
the Preparatory Commission in studying the reconstruction prob- 
lem and to take any action which its mandate might warrant. A 
joint UNRRA-UNESCO Committee was established to 
coordinate the activities of the two organizations, and the Joint 
Committee, in turn, brought into existence a Consultative Com- 
mittee composed of representatives of international organizations 
interested in educational reconstruction. The Joint Committee and 
the Consultative Committee have prepared a full statement of the 
needs of devastated member countries and of current assistance | 
programs for circulation to member countries. The Joint Com 
mittee has also established a trust fund to receive any donation 
which it may be called upon to administer. 

The work of the Preparatory Commission in the fields of recon 
struction, planning, and internal organization has been described 
with extreme brevity. Space does not permit an examination of 
the work of each of the Commission’s constituent elements and 
it has only been possible to indicate their fields of competence. 
However, it would be improper to omit a tribute to the efficient 
work and genuinely international character of the Secretariat, 


_which, by July, numbered 127 persons representing more thal 


twenty nationalities. 
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| | The Commission has recently convoked the first General Con- 
il late ference, for which it had organized the work in advance, and the 
udger ing date will be November 19. Actual convocation and prepara- 
eneral | ‘iam of the final agenda had depended on the progress of acceptance. 
sae | The Commission decided on a November convocation in February 
‘ich jg | When only one acceptance had been completed. That its confidence 
eneral | was justified was patent from later acceptances which were almost 
aj | aumerous enough as early as August to bring the new organization 
on into existence. 


Unirep StaTES CooPERATION IN PRELIMINARY Work 


Int | ‘The United States first participated in the work of building 
| Sub. UNESCO in the spring of 1943, when two observers designated 
-mber | by Ambassador Winant began to attend Conference of Allied 
Ministers of Education sessions. A Continuing Representative, 
st ap. | the late Dr. Grayson Kefauver, maintained liaison with the Con- 
with | ference of Allied Ministers of Education from April, 1944, when 
prob. the Fulbright Delegation completed its work, until the United 
Nations Conference of November, 1945. Dr. Kefauver subsequently 
1 to| became United States Representative to the Preparatory Com- 
Joint mission with the personal rank of minister, but his untimely death 
Com. | atly in January deprived the Commission of his services. Mr. 
oan | Donald Stone, Assistant Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
eanj| ated as United States Representative during January and Feb- 
of the| ary, 1946, but other duties would not permit him to serve perman- 
tance | ently, and the present Representative, Dr. Esther C. Brunauer of 
Com | the Division of International Organization Affairs of the Depart- 
| ment of State succeeded him in March, 1946. 
| The Department of State also evidenced its interest in the new 
econ-| ganization by providing officers for the international Secretariat 
ribed| Of the Preparatory Commission. Those seconded included the 
on of fitst Deputy Executive Secretary, Dr. Walter Kotschnig, Associate 
; ani} Chief of the Division of International Organization Affairs, who 
accepted a temporary appointment which was extended when the 
cient | illness of Sir Alfred Zimmern made it necessary for him to serve 
ariat,| *8 Acting Executive Secretary, and the present Deputy Executive 
than | Secretary, Dr. Howard E. Wilson of the Carnegie Endowment for 


International Peace. 
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Late in January, Senator James E. Murray and Congressman 
Chester E. Merrow, both Delegates to the November United 
Nations Conference, introduced a Joint Resolution authorizing 
United States participation in UNESCO. The House passed the 
Joint Resolution with some amendments on May 23, 1946, and 
the Senate passed it with additional changes on July 17. A Joine 
Committee then recommended acceptance of the Senate version 
and both Houses acted in accordance with its report. President 
Truman signed the measure on July 30. Support for the Joint 
Resolution in both Houses of Congress was overwhelming, [t 
illustrated clearly the importance which the American people 
attach to the great task which has been entrusted to UNESCO 
and their determination that the United States shall assume its 
proper share of UNESCO’s burdens. Such determination, well 
matched elsewhere, should put untold strength into those defenses 
of peace in man’s will and intellect which are indispensable to 
permanent world security. 











‘Ssman CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


~_ EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND 
md CULTURAL ORGANIZATION! 


, and | Tye GovERNMENTS OF THE States Parties To Tuis Consti- 
Joint | synion on BEHALF oF Tuer Proptes Deciare 


— that since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of 
sat | nen that the defenses of peace must be constructed; 
Join that ignorance of each other’s ways and lives has been a com- 
8: it mon cause, throughout the history of mankind, of that suspicion 
A and mistrust between the peoples of the world through which 
mr their differences have all too often broken into war; 
al that the great and terrible war which has now ended was a war 
aa made possible by the denial of the democratic principles of the 
Je to | dignity, equality and mutual respect of men, and by the propaga- 
tion, in their place, through ignorance and prejudice, of the doctrine 
of the inequality of men and races; 
that the wide diffusion of culture, and the education of humanity 
for justice and liberty and peace are indispensable to the dignity of 
man and constitute a sacred duty which all the nations must fulfil 
in a spirit of mutual assistance and concern; 
| that a peace based exclusively upon the political and economic 
| atrangements of governments would not be a peace which could 
secure the unanimous, lasting and sincere support of the peoples 
of the world, and that the peace must therefore be founded, if it 
is not to fail, upon the intellectual and moral solidarity of mankind. 


For THEsE Reasons, 

the States parties to this Constitution, believing in full and equal 
opportunities for education for all, in the unrestricted pursuit of 
objective truth, and in the free exchange of ideas and knowledge, 
are agreed and determined to develop and to increase the means 
of communication between their peoples and to employ these 


1 Reprinted from Department of State Publication 2457, Conference Series 80. 
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means for the purposes of mutual understanding and a truer and | 
more perfect knowledge of each other’s lives; 


In CoNSEQUENCE WHEREOF 


they do hereby create the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization for the purpose of advancing, 
the educational and scientific and cultural relations of the 
of the world, the objectives of international peace and of the 
common welfare of mankind for which the United Nations 
Organization was established and which its Charter proclaims, 


ArticLe I—Purposes AND FUNCTIONS 


1. The purpose of the Organization is to contribute to peace 
and security by promoting collaboration among the nations through 
education, science and culture in order to further universal respect 
for justice, for the rule of law and for the human rights and funds- 
mental freedoms which are affirmed for the peoples of the world, 
without distinction of race, sex, language or religion, by the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

2. To realize this purpose the Organization will: 

(a) collaborate in the work of advancing the mutual knowledge 
and understanding of peoples, through all means of mass com 
munication and to that end recommend such international agree 
ments as may be necessary to promote the free flow of ideas by | 
word and image; 

(b) give fresh impulse to popular education and to the spread 
of culture; 

by collaborating with members, at their request, in the develop- | 
ment of educational activities; 

by instituting collaboration among the nations to advance the 
ideal of equality of educational opportunity without regard to 
race, sex or any distinctions, economic or social; 

by suggesting educational methods best suited to prepare the 
children of the world for the responsibilities of freedom; 

(c) maintain, increase and diffuse knowledge; 

by assuring the conservation and protection of the world’s in 
heritance of books, works of art and monuments of history and 
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science, and recommending to the nations concerned the necessary 
international conventions; 

by encouraging cooperation among the nations in all branches of 
intellectual activity, including the international exchange of per- 
sons active in the fields of education, science and culture and the 
exchange of publications, objects of artistic and scientific interest 
and other materials of information; 

by initiating methods of international cooperation calculated to 
give the people of all countries access to the printed and published 
materials produced by any of them. 

3. With a view to preserving the independence, integrity and 
fruitful diversity of the cultures and educational systems of the 
States members of this Organization, the Organization is prohibited 
from intervening in matters which are essentially within their 


| domestic jurisdiction. 


ArticLe II—MeEmBERSHIP 


1. Membership of the United Nations Organization shall carry 
with it the right to membership of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 

2. Subject to the conditions of the agreement between this 


| Organization and the United Nations Organization, approved 
| pursuant to Article X of this Constitution, States not members of 
_ the United Nations Organization may be admitted to membership 
| of the Organization, upon recommendation of the Executive 
| Board, by a two-thirds majority vote of the General Conference. 


3. Members of the Organization which are suspended from the 
exercise of the rights and privileges of membership of the United 
Nations Organization shall, upon the request of the latter, be sus- 
pended from the rights and privileges of this Organization. 

4. Members of the Organization which are expelled from the 
United Nations Organization shall automatically cease to be 
members of this Organization. 


Articte I[]—Orcans 


The Organization shall include a General Conference, an 
Executive Board and a Secretariat. 
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ArticLe [V—Tue GENERAL CONFERENCE 
A. Composition 
1. The General Conference shall consist of the representatives | 
of the States members of the Organization. The Government of | 


each member State shall appoint not more than five delegates, | 


who shall be selected after consultation with the National Com. 
mission, if established, or with educational, scientific and cultural 
bodies. 


B. Functions 


2. The General Conference shall determine the policies and the 
main lines of work of the Organization. It shall take decisions on 
programs drawn up by the Executive Board. 

3. The General Conference shall, when it deems it desirable, 
summon international conferences on education, the sciences and 
humanities and the dissemination of knowledge. 

4. The General Conference shall, in adopting proposals for 
submission to the member States, distinguish between recommenda- 
tions and international conventions submitted for their approval, 
In the former case a majority vote shall suffice; in the latter case 
a two-thirds majority shall be required. Each of the member States 
shall submit recommendations or conventions to its competent 
authorities within a period of one year from the close of the session 
of the General Conference at which they were adopted. 

5. The General Conference shall advise the United Nations 
Organization on the educational, scientific and cultural aspects of 
matters of concern to the latter, in accordance with the terms 
and procedure agreed upon between the appropriate authorities of 
the two Organizations. 

6. The General Conference shall receive and consider the re- 
ports submitted periodically by member States as provided by 
Article VIII. 

7. The General Conference shall elect the members of the 
Executive Board and, on the recommendation of the Board, shall 
appoint the Director-General. 
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g, Each member State shall have one vote in the General Con- 
ference. Decisions shall be made by a simple majority except in 
cases in which a two-thirds majority is required by the provisions 
of this Constitution. A majority shall be a majority of the members 
present and voting. 


D. Procedure 


9. The General Conference shall meet annually in ordinary 
session; it may meet in extraordinary session on the call of the 
Executive Board. At each session the location of its next session 
shall be designated by the General Conference and shall vary 
from year to year. 

10. The General Conference shall, at each session, elect a 
President and other officers and adopt rules of procedure. 

11. The General Conference shall set up special and technical 


+ committees and such other subordinate bodies as may be necessary 


for its purposes. 

12. The General Conference shall cause arrangements to be 
made for public access to meetings, subject to such regulations as 
it shall prescribe. 


E. Observers 


13. The General Conference, on the recommendation of the 
Executive Board and by a two-thirds majority may, subject to 


| its rules of procedure, invite as observers at specified sessions of 


the Conference or of its commissions representatives of inter- 


_ national organizations, such as those referred to in Article XI, 


paragraph 4. 
Article V—ExecutTive Boarp 
A. Composition 
1. The Executive Board shall consist of eighteen members 
elected by the General Conference from among the delegates 


appointed by the member States, together with the President of 
the Conference who shall sit ex officio in an advisory capacity. 
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2. In electing the members of the Executive Board the General 
Conference shall endeavor to include persons competent in the 
arts, the humanities, the sciences, education and the diffusion of 
ideas, and qualified by their experience and capacity to fulfil the | 
administrative and executive duties of the Board. It shall also haye | 
regard to the diversity of cultures and a balanced geographical | 
distribution. Not more than one national of any member State shal] 
serve on the Board at any one time, the President of the Conference 
excepted. 

3. The elected members of the Executive Board shall serve for 
a term of three years, and shall be immediately eligible for a 
second term, but shall not serve consecutively for more than two 
terms. At the first election eighteen members shall be elected of 
whom one third shall retire at the end of the first year and one 
third at the end of the second year, the order of retirement 
determined immediately after the election by the drawing of lots. | 
Thereafter six members shall be elected each year. 

4. In the event of the death or resignation of one of its members, 
the Executive Board shall appoint, from among the delegates of 
the member State concerned, a substitute, who shall serve until 
the next session of the General Conference which shall elect a 
member for the remainder of the term. 


B. Functions 


5. The Executive Board, acting under the authority of the 
General Conference, shall be responsible for the execution of the 
program adopted by the Conference and shall prepare its agenda 
and program of work. 

6. The Executive Board shall recommend to the General Con- 
ference the admission of new members to the Organization. 

7. Subject to decisions of the General Conference, the Executive 
Board shall adopt its own rules of procedure. It shall elect its 
officers from among its members. 

8. The Executive Board shall meet in regular session at least 
twice a year and may meet in special session if convoked by the 
Chairman on his own initiative or upon the request of six members 
of the Board. 
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g. The Chairman of the Executive Board shall present to the 
General Conference, with or without comment, the annual report 
of the Director-General on the activities of the Organization, 
which shall have been previously submitted to the Board. 

10. The Executive Board shall make all necessary arrangements 
to consult the representatives of international organizations or 
qualified persons concerned with questions within its competence. 

11. The members of the Executive Board shall exercise the 
powers delegated to them by the General Conference on behalf 
of the Conference as a whole and not as representatives of their 
respective Governments. 


ArticLE VI—SEcrETARIAT 


1. The Secretariat shall consist of a Director-General and such 
staff as may be required. 

2. The Director-General shall be nominated by the Executive 
Board and appointed by the General Conference for a period of 
six years, under such conditions as the Conference may approve, 
and shall be eligible for reappointment. He shall be the chief 
administrative officer of the Organization. 

3. The Director-General, or a deputy designated by him, shall 
participate, without the right to vote, in all meetings of the General 
Conference, of the Executive Board, and of the committees of the 
Organization. He shall formulate proposals for appropriate action 
by the Conference and the Board. 

4. The Director-General shall appoint the staff of the Secre- 
tariat in accordance with staff regulations to be approved by the 
General Conference. Subject to the paramount consideration of 
securing the highest standards of integrity, efficiency and technical 
competence, appointment to the staff shall be on as wide a geo- 
graphical basis as possible. 

5. The responsibilities of the Director-General and of the staff 
shall be exclusively international in character. In the discharge of 
their duties they shall not seek or receive instructions from any 
government or from any authority external to the Organization. 
They shall refrain from any action which might prejudice their 
position as international officials. Each State member of the 
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Organization undertakes to respect the international character of 


the responsibilities of the Director-General and the staff, and not | 


to seek to influence them in the discharge of their duties. 

6. Nothing in this Article shall preclude the Organization from 
entering into special arrangements within the United Nations 
Organization for common services and staff and for the inter. 
change of personnel. 


Articte VII—NationaL CooperaTinc Boptes 


1. Each member State shall make such arrangements as suit its 
particular conditions for the purpose of associating its principal 
bodies interested in educational, scientific and cultural matters 
with the work of the Organization, preferably by the formation 
of a National Commission broadly representative of the Gover. 
ment and such bodies. 

2. National Commissions or national cooperating bodies, where 
they exist, shall act in an advisory capacity to their respective 
delegations to the General Conference and to their Governments 
in matters relating to the Organization and shall function as 
agencies of liaison in all matters of interest to it. 

3. The Organization may, on the request of a member State, 
delegate, either temporarily or permanently, a member of its 
Secretariat to serve on the National Commission of that State, 
in order to assist in the development of its work. 


Articte VIII—Reports sy Memser States 


Each member State shall report periodically to the Organization, 
in a manner to be determined by the General Conference, on its 
laws, regulations and statistics relating to educational, scientific 
and cultural life and institutions, and on the action taken upon the 
recommendations and conventions referred to in Article IV, 
paragraph 4. 

ArticLte IX—Bupcet 


1. The budget shall be administered by the Organization. 
2. The General Conference shall approve and give final effect 
to the budget and to the apportionment of financial responsibility 
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among the States members of the Organization subject to such 
arrangement with the United Nations as may be provided in the 
agreement to be entered into pursuant to Article X. 

3.. The Director-General, with the approval of the Executive 
Board, may receive gifts, bequests, and subventions directly from 
governments, public and private institutions, associations and 


private persons. 


Articte X—-RELATIONS WITH THE UNriTED NatTIoNs 
ORGANIZATION 


This Organization shall be brought into relation with the 
United Nations Organization, as soon as practicable, as one of 
the specialized agencies referred to in Article 57 of the Charter 
of the United Nations. This relationship shall be effected through 
an agreement with the United Nations Organization under Article 
63 of the Charter, which agreement shall be subject to the approval 
of the General Conference of this Organization. The agreement 
shall provide for effective cooperation between the two Organiza- 
tions in the pursuit of their common purposes, and at the same 
time shall recognize the autonomy of this Organization, within 
the fields of its competence as defined in this Constitution. Such 
agreement may, among other matters, provide for the approval 
and financing of the budget of the Organization by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. 


Articte XI—Revations wirH OTHER SPECIALIZED INTER- 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND AGENCIES 


1. This Organization may cooperate with other specialized 
intergovernmental organizations and agencies whose interests and 
activities are related to its purposes. To this end the Director- 
General, acting under the general authority of the Executive 
Board, may establish effective working relationships with such 
organizations and agencies and establish such joint committees as 
may be necessary to assure effective cooperation. Any formal 
arrangements entered into with such organizations or agencies 
shall be subject to the approval of the Executive Board. 

2. Whenever the General Conference of this Organization and 
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the competent authorities of any other specialized intergovern- 
mental organizations or agencies whose purposes and functions lie 
within the competence of this Organization, deem it desirable to 
effect a transfer of their resources and activities to this Organiza- 
tion, the Director-General, subject to the approval of the Con. 
ference, may enter into mutually acceptable arrangements for its 
purpose. 

3. This Organization may make appropriate arrangements with 
other intergovernmental organizations for reciprocal representation 
at meetings. 

4. The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization may make suitable arrangements for consultation 
and cooperation with nongovernmental international organizations 
concerned with matters within its competence, and may invite 
them to undertake specific tasks. Such cooperation may also include 
appropriate participation by representatives of such organizations 
on advisory committees set up by the General Conference. 


Articte XI]—Lecart Stratus OF THE ORGANIZATION 


The provisions of Articles 104 and 105 of the Charter of the 
United Nations Organization concerning the legal status of that 
Organization, its privileges and immunities shall apply in the same 
way to this Organization. 


ArticLeE XIJII—AMENDMENTS 


1. Proposals for amendments to this Constitution shall become 
effective upon receiving the approval of the General Conference 
by a two-thirds majority; provided, however, that those amend- 


ments which involve fundamental alterations in the aims of the 


Organization or new obligations for the member States shall 
require subsequent acceptance on the part of two thirds of the 
member States before they come into force. The draft texts of 
proposed amendments shall be communicated by the Director- 
General to the member States at least six months in advance of 
their consideration by the General Conference. 

2. The General Conference shall have power to adopt by a 
two-thirds majority rules of procedure for carrying out the pro- 
visions of this Article. 
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ArtTIcLE XI V—INTERPRETATION 


1. The English and French texts of this Constitution shall be 
regarded as equally authoritative. 

2. Any question or dispute concerning the interpretation of this 
Constitution shall be referred for determination to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice or to an arbitral tribunal, as the General 
Conference may determine under its rules of procedure. 


ArticLe X V—Enrtry Into Force 


1. This Constitution shall be subject to acceptance. The 
instruments of acceptance shall be deposited with the Government 
of the United Kingdom. 

2. This Constitution shall remain open for signature in the 
archives of the Government of the United Kingdom. Signature 
may take place either before or after the deposit of the instrument 
of acceptance. No acceptance shall be valid unless preceded or 
followed by signature. 

3. This Constitution shall come into force when it has been 
accepted by twenty of its signatories. Subsequent acceptances shall 
take effect immediately. 

4. The Government of the United Kingdom will inform all 
Members of the United Nations of the receipt of all instruments 
of acceptance and of the date on which the Constitution comes 
into force in accordance with the preceding paragraph. 

In faith whereof, the undersigned, duly authorized to that effect, 
have signed this Constitution in the English and French languages, 
both texts being equally authentic. 

Done in London the sixteenth day of November, 1945, in a 
single copy, in the English and French languages, of which certified 
copies will be communicated by the Government of the United 
Kingdom to the Governments of all the Members of the United 
Nations. 

[Here follow the signatures of the heads of the delegations. ] 








LEGISLATION AUTHORIZING UNITED STATES 
MEMBERSHIP IN THE UNITED NATIONS 
EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION 


[Pustic Law 565—79TH Conaress] 
[CHAPTER 700—2D SEssIoN] 


[H. J. Res. 305] 
JOINT RESOLUTION 


Providing for membership and participation by the United States in the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, and authorizing 
an appropriation therefor. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the President is 
hereby authorized to accept membership for the United States in 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion (hereinafter referred to as the “Organization’’), the constitu- 
tion of which was approved in London on November 16, 1945, 
by the United Nations Conference for the establishment of an 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, and deposited 
in the Archives of the Government of the United Kingdom. 

Sec. 2. The President by and with the consent of the Senate 
shall designate from time to time to attend a specified session or 
specified sessions of the General Conference of the Organization 
not to exceed five representatives of the United States and such 
number of alternates not to exceed five as he may determine con- 
sistent with the rules of procedure of the General Conference: 
Provided, however, That each such representative and each such 
alternate must be an American citizen. One of the representatives 
shall be designated as the senior representative. Such representa- 
tives and alternates shall each be entitled to receive compensation 
at such rates, not to exceed $12,000 per annum, as the President 
may determine, for such periods as the President may specify, 
except that no Member of the Senate or House of Representatives 
or officer of the United States who is designated under this section 
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as a representative of the United States or as an alternate to 
attend any specified session or specified sessions of the General 
Conference shall be entitled to receive such compensation. When- 
ever a representative of the United States is elected by the General 
Conference to serve on the Executive Board, or is elected President 
of the General Conference and thus becomes an ex officio adviser 
to the Executive Board, under provision of Article V of the 
constitution of the Organization, the President may extend the 
above provisions for compensation to such representative during 
periods of service in connection with the Executive Board. 

Sec. 3. In fulfilment of article VII of the constitution of the 
Organization, the Secretary of State shall cause to be organized a 
National Commission on Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Cooperation of not to exceed one hundred members. Such Com- 
mission shall be appointed by the Secretary of State and shall 
consist of (a) not more than sixty representatives of principal 
national, voluntary organizations interested in educational, scien- 
tific, and cultural matters; and (b) not more than forty outstanding 
persons selected by the Secretary of State, including not more than 
ten persons holding office under or employed by the Government 
of the United States, not more than fifteen representatives of the 
educational, scientific, and cultural interests of State and local 
governments, and not more than fifteen persons chosen at large. 
The Secretary of State is authorized to name in the first instance 
fifty of the principal national voluntary organizations, each of 
which shall be invited to designate one representative for appoint- 
ment to the National Commission. Thereafter, the National Com- 
niission shall periodically review and, if deemed advisable, revise 
the list of such organizations designating representatives in order 
to achieve a desirable rotation among organizations represented. 
To constitute the initial Commission, one third of the members 
shall be appointed to serve for a term of one year, one third for a 
term of two years, and one third or the remainder thereof for a 
term of three years; from thence on following, all members shall 
be appointed for a term of three years each, but no member shall 
serve more than two consecutive terms. The National Commission 
shall meet at least once annually. The National Commission shall 
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designate from among its members an executive committee, and | payme 
may designate such other committees as may prove n | 
to consult with the Department of State and to perform such other | Organ 
functions as the National Commission shall delegate to them, No | the O1 


member of the National Commission shall be allowed any | to pay 
or other compensation for services: Provided, however, That he | activiti 
may be paid his actual transportation expenses, and not to exceed resent 
$10 per diem in lieu of subsistence and other expenses, while | staffs, 
away from his home in attendance upon authorized meetings or in | sion pt 
consultation on request with the Department of State. The De- | in the 
partment of State is authorized to provide the necessary secretariat | civil-se 
for the Commission. | (b) tra 

Sec. 4. That each such member of the National Commission | ment “ 
must be an American citizen. Act of 


Sec. 5. The National Commission shall call general conferences | 1933 ( 
for the discussion of matters relating to the activities of the | regulat 
Organization, to which conferences organized bodies actively _ of fami 
interested in such matters shall be invited to send representatives; | sentatir 
Provided, however, That the travel and maintenance of such rep- | post of 
resentation shall be without expense to the Government. Such | fuel, ar 
general conferences shall be held annually or biennially, as the | (U.S. 
National Commission may determine, and in such places as it | such ru 
may designate. They shall be attended so far as possible by the | includir 
members of the National Commission and by the delegates of the | (€) cot 
United States to the General Conference of the Organization. The __ lating, : 
National Commission is further authorized to call special con- | out reg; 
ferences of experts for the consideration of specific matters relating | 41, sec 
to the Organization by persons of specialized competences. Under | portatic 
such regulations as the Secretary of State may prescribe, the | without 
actual transportation expenses of experts attending such confer- | C., title 
ences shall be borne by the Department of State, and they shall | (U.S. ( 
be allowed a per diem of $10 in lieu of subsistence and other ex- | ery; (n 
penses, for the period of actual attendance and of necessary travel. | ments; 

Sec. 6. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated annually | Secretar 
to the Department of State, out of any money in the Treasury not | Sec. 
otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary for the | the Pre 
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ind | payment by the United States of its-share of the expenses of the 
ry, Organization as apportioned by the General Conference of the 
her | Organization in accordance with Article IX of the constitution of 
No | the Organization, and such additional sums as may be necessary 
to pay the expenses of participation by the United States in the 
| activities of the Organization, including: (a) salaries of the rep- 
resentatives provided for in section 2 hereof, of their appropriate 
| staffs, and of members of the secretariat of the National Commis- 
| sion provided for in section 3 hereof, including personal services 
in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, without regard to the 
iat | civil-service laws and the Classification Act of 1923, as amended; 
(b) travel expenses without regard to the Standardized Govern- 

ion | ment Travel Regulations, as amended, the Subsistence Expense 
Act of 1926, as amended, and section 10 of the Act of March 3, 

ces | 1933 (U. S. C., title 5, sec. 73b), and, under such rules and 
the regulations as the Secretary of State may prescribe, travel expenses 
ely of families and transportation of effects of United States repre- 
es: | sentatives and other personnel in going to and returning from their 
sp- | post of duty; (c) allowances for living quarters, including heat, 
ich | fuel, and light, as authorized by the Act approved June 26, 1930 
the | (U.S. C., title 5, sec. 118a); (d) cost of living allowances under 
it | such rules and regulations as the Secretary of State may prescribe, 
the | including allowances to persons temporarily stationed abroad; 
(ec) communication services; (f) stenographic reporting, trans- 
he — lating, and other services, by contract, if deemed necessary, with- 
m- | out regard to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 
ing | 41, sec. 5); (g) local transportation; (h) equipment; (i) trans- 
ler | portation of things; (j) rent of offices; (k) printing and binding 
the | without regard to section 11 of the Act of March 1, 1919 (U. S. 
et- | C,, title 44, sec. 111), and section 3709 of the Revised Statutes 
all | (U.S. C., title 41, sec. 5); (1) official entertainment; (m) station- 
aX | ery; (n) purchase of newspapers, periodicals, books, and docu- 


} 
| 


. | ments; and (0) such other expenses as may be authorized by the 
lly | Secretary of State. 

Sec. 7. Unless Congress by law authorizes such action, neither 
he | the President nor any person or agency shall on behalf of the 
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United States approve any amendment under Article XIII of the 


constitution of the Organization involving any new obligation for | 


the United States. 

Sec. 8. In adopting this joint resolution, it is the understandi 
of the Congress that the constitution of the Organization does not 
require, nor does this resolution authorize, the disclosure of any 
information or knowledge in any case in which such disclosure is 
prohibited by any law of the United States. 

Approved July 30, 1946. 
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STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT TRUMAN! 
July 30, 1946 


| am gratified that Congress has passed the Joint Resolution 
authorizing me to accept membership for the United States in the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 
J attach the greatest importance to this agency. 

UNESCO will summon to service in the cause of peace the 
forces of education, science, learning, and the creative arts and 
the agencies of the film, the radio, and the printed word through 
which knowledge and ideas are diffused among mankind. 

The Government of the United States will work with and 
through UNESCO to the end that the minds of all people may be 
freed from ignorance, prejudice, suspicion, and fear and that men 
may be educated for justice, liberty, and peace. If peace is to 
endure, education must establish the moral unity of mankind. 


1 Reprinted from Department of State Bulletin, Vol. XV, No. 371, August 
II, 1946. 
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STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE WILLIAM BENTON Ac 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE? Conf 
| the h 
July 30, 1946 ! coil 


A major step in strengthening international organization for peace | than 
has been taken by the enactment of the Joint Resolution which | activi 
authorizes the President to accept membership for the United | Direc 
States in the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural | secret 
Organization. Th 
In addition to authorizing membership in UNESCO, the Joint | 
Resolution provides for the organization of a National Commission | interv 
on Education, Scientific and Cultural Cooperation, which will | its mz 
advise the government and serve as a link with national private | sion, | 
organizations in matters relating to UNESCO. The commission | for st 
will have one hundred members, of whom sixty will be selected | ferenc 
by each of sixty national organizations interested in education,| Son 
science, and cultural matters and forty will be individuals selected _ includ 
by the Department of State. Fifty of the organizations which will free fl 
select representatives on the national commission will be named | throug 
soon by the Department; the remaining ten organizations will be | tional 
chosen later by the national commission itself. scienc 
The instrument of our acceptance of membership in UNESCO | in the 
will be deposited with the Government of the United Kingdom. | nation 
In accordance with the Constitution of UNESCO, drawn up last | promo 
November in London, the Organization will come into legal! unders 
existence when twenty nations have deposited acceptances. This | of pea 
is expected to occur during this summer. Membership has already | cation: 
been accepted by the following nine countries: Australia, Domini- | ascert: 
can Republic, France, India, Mexico, New Zealand, Saudi Arabia, | private 
the Union of South Africa, and the United Kingdom. App The 
of UNESCO, awaiting only the final action of depositing the} Prepar 
acceptance, has been reported from the following eight countries: | repres: 
Brazil, China, Denmark, Egypt, Iran, Norway, Syria, and Turkey. | N. Ke 
To this list is now added the United States of America. and H 


sultant 
1 Reprinted from Department of State Bulletin, Vol. XV, No. 371, August social ; 
11. 1946. 
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According to present plans, the first meeting of the General 
Conference of UNESCO will be held in November at Paris, where 


| the headquarters of the Organization will be established. At this 
' conference each member country will be represented by not more 


A 


ws 
s. 
s 


gust 


than five delegates. The conference will approve a program of 


| activities for UNESCO and will elect a Director-General. The 
_ Director-General will be responsible for the appointment of the 
| secretariat. 


The general conference will consider a report drawn up by the 


| Preparatory Commission, which has been meeting in London at 


intervals since last November. The report, already approved in 


_ its main outlines at the fifth meeting of the Preparatory Commis- 


sion, held in London, July 5-12, is to be available in this country 
for study and discussion at least a month before the general con- 
ference meets. 

Some of the main lines of activity contemplated for UNESCO 
include: recommendations on agreements which will promote the 
free flow of knowledge and ideas across international boundaries, 
through all means of mass communication; promotion of interna- 
tional interchange of persons active in the fields of education, 
science, and culture; assistance to member States, on their request, 
in the development of educational activities; promotion of inter- 
national collaboration in science, scholarship, and the arts; and 
promotion of education at all levels directed toward international 
understanding, adherence to democratic values, and the maintenance 


| of peace. UNESCO will also be concerned with problems of edu- 


cational rehabilitation in war-devastated countries. UNESCO will 
ascertain the needs of these countries and encourage official or 
private agencies to give effective assistance. 

The United States has participated actively in the work of the 


| Preparatory Commission of UNESCO. This country has been 


represented on the Preparatory Commission by the late Grayson 
N. Kefauver, Donald Stone, and Esther Brunauer. Richard Johnson 
and H. Harvard Arnason have served as alternates. Expert con- 
sultants on such subjects as education, the radio, films, the press, 
social science, physical science, arts and letters, and libraries were: 
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Edward W. Barrett, Editorial Director of Newsweek 

John M. Begg, Acting Chief, Division of International Motion 
Pictures, Department of State 

Harold Benjamin, Director, Division of International Educational 
Relations, United States Office of Education 

Floyde E. Brooker, Director, Division of Visual Education, | 





United States Office of Education I have 
Verner Clapp, Director, Acquisition Department, Library of volvec 
Congress repres 
Ferdinand Kuhn, Jr., Consultant to the Department of State | ee 
Charles R. Morey, Cultural Attaché, American Embassy, Rome, We 
Italy _ attent 
W. Albert Noyes, Jr., Chairman, Department of Chemistry, Uni- |) will d 
versity of Rochester | future 
Robert Redfield, Dean of the Division of Social Sciences, Uni | We 
versity of Chicago world, 
Ralph Robert Shaw, Librarian, United States Department of | that p 
Agriculture  well-b 
Donald Stone, Assistant Director of Bureau of the Budget being 
Helen Constance White, Professor of English, University of I ho 
Wisconsin take ° 
Charles A. Thomson, Adviser, Office of International Informationjj loving 
and Cultural Affairs, Department of State | OF the 
David Gilbert Wilson, Assistant Chief, Area Division I (Europe)s, — : 
I 


Department of State ~ | 
‘| After 1 


American representatives have had the benefit of many sug- | though 
gestions made by experts whom the Department of State has com | jn the ; 


sulted, or submitted by individuals and organizations. | intoas 
UNESCO | is a peoples’ organization. It is established by gov-} We. 
ernments “on behalf of their peoples . . . to develop and increas¢} our int 


the means of communication between their peoples and to employ” helped 

these means for the purposes of mutual understanding and a truer” aggress 
and more perfect knowledge of each other’s lives.”” It will succeed | intend : 
if the peoples of the member States use it and give it unstinting | power ; 


support. 
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AMERICAN POLICY ON GERMANY 





= | SPEECH OF THE HonoraBLe JAMeEs F. Byrnes, 

onal || SECRETARY oF State! 

me Stuttgart, September 6, 1946 

a I have come to Germany to learn at first hand the problems in- 

+ of | volved in the reconstruction of Germany and to discuss with our 
| representatives the views of the United States Government as to 
_ some of the problems confronting us. 

me, | We in the United States have given considerable time and 
_ attention to these problems because upon their proper solution 

Jnj- |, will depend not only the future well-being of Germany but the 
| future well-being of Europe. 

Jn. |. We have learned, whether we like it or not, that we live in one 


world, from which we cannot isolate ourselves. We have learned 
of _ that peace and well-being are indivisible and that our peace and 
well-being cannot be purchased at the price of peace or the well- 

_ being of any other country. 

I hope that the German people will never again make the mis- 
take of believing that because the American people are peace- 
|| loving they will sit back hoping for peace if any nation uses force 
| or the threat of force to acquire dominion over other peoples and 
* other governments. 

In 1917 the United States was forced into the first World War. 
After that war we refused to join the League of Nations. We 
ug" | thought we could stay out of Europe’s wars and we lost interest 
on '| in the affairs of Europe. That did not keep us from being forced 

into a second world war. 
{We will not again make that mistake. We intend to continue 
a8 | our interest in the affairs of Europe and of the world. We have 
oy helped to organize the United Nations. We believe it will stop 
ict} aggressor nations from starting wars. Because we believe it, we 
ed | intend to support the United Nations organization with all the 
NG || power and resources we possess. 








| _ Reprinted from the Department of State Bulletin, Vol. XV, No. 376, 
| September 15, 1946. 
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The American people want peace. They have long since ceased 
talk of a hard or a soft peace for Germany. This never has been 
the real issue. What we want is a lasting peace. We will oppose 
soft measures which invite breaking of the peace. 

In agreeing at Potsdam that Germany should be disarmed and 
demilitarized, and in proposing that the four major powers should 
by treaty jointly undertake to see that Germany is kept disarmed 
and demilitarized for a generation, the United States is not un- 
mindful of the responsibility resting upon it and its major allies to 
maintain and enforce peace under the law. 

Freedom from militarism will give the German people the 
opportunity, if they will but seize it, to apply their great energies 
and abilities to the works of peace. It will give them the oppor- 
tunity to show themselves worthy of the respect and friendship 
of peace-loving nations and, in time, to take an honorable place 
among Members of the United Nations. 

It is not in the interest of the German people or in the interest 
of world peace that Germany should become a pawn or a partner 
in a military struggle for power between the East and the West. 

German militarism and nazism have devastated twice in our 
generation the lands of German neighbors. It is fair and just that 
Germany should do her part to repair that devastation. Most of 
the victims of Nazi aggression were before the war less well off 
than the Germans. They should not be expected by Germany to 
bear, unaided, the major costs of Nazi aggression. 

The United States, therefore, is prepared to carry out fully the 
principles outlined in the Potsdam Agreement on demilitarization 
and reparations. However, there should be changes in the levels of 
industry agreed upon by the Allied Control Commission if Ger- 
many is not to be administered as an economic unit as the Potsdam 
Agreement contemplates and requires. 

The basis of the Potsdam Agreement was that, as part of a 
combined program of demilitarization and reparations, Germany's 
war potential should be reduced by elimination and removal of 
her war industries and the reduction and removal of heavy ift- 

dustrial plants. It was contemplated this should be done to the 
point that Germany would be left with levels of industry capable 
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of maintaining in Germany average European living standards 
without assistance from other countries. 
The plants so to be removed were to be delivered as reparations 
to the Allies. The plants to be removed from the Soviet zone would 
| go to the Soviet Union and Poland, and the plants to be removed 
from the western zones would go in part to the Soviet Union, but 
in the main to the western Allies. Provision was ‘also made for 
_ the distribution of Germany’s foreign assets among the Allies. 
‘to | After considerable discussion, the Allies agreed upon levels to 
_ which the principal German industries should be reduced to carry 
the | out the Potsdam Agreement. These levels were agreed to upon the 
1€8 | assumption that the indigenous resources of Germany were to be 
Of- | available for distribution on an equitable basis for all Germans in 
hip | Germany and that products not necessary for use in Germany 
ace | would be available for export in order to pay for necessary imports. 
In fixing the levels of industry, no allowance was made for repa- 
est rations from current production. Reparations from current pro- 
Net duction would be wholly incompatible with the levels of industry 
St. now established under the Potsdam Agreement. 
ur | Obviously, higher levels of industry would have had to be 
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Nat | fixed if reparations from current production were contemplated. 
of | The levels of industry fixed are only sufficient to enable the 
off | German people to become self-supporting and to maintain living 
0 | standards approximating the average European living conditions. 
That principle involved serious hardships for the German people, 
he | but it only requires them to share the hardships which Nazi aggres- 
on | sion imposed on the average European. 
of The German people were not denied, however, the possibility 
t- | of improving their lot by hard work over the years. Industrial 
am 


growth and progress were not denied them. Being obliged to start 
_ | again like the people of other devastated countries with a peacetime 
4) economy not able to provide them more than the average European 
/$ | standard, the German people were not to be denied the right to 
of use such savings as they might be able to accumulate by hard work 
+ | and frugal living to build up their industries for peaceful purposes. 
he | That was the principle of reparations we agreed to at Potsdam. 
le And the United States will not agree to the taking from Germany 
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of greater reparations than was provided by the Potsdam Agree. 
ment. 

The carrying out of the Potsdam Agreement has, however, 
been obstructed by the failure of the Allied Control Council to 
take the necessary steps to enable the German economy to function 
as an economic unit. Essential central German administrative de- 
partments have not been established, although they are expressly 
required by the Potsdam Agreement. 

The equitable distribution of essential commodities between the 
several zones, so as to produce a balanced economy throughout 
Germany and reduce the need for imports, has not been arranged, 
althougi: that, too, is expressly required by the Potsdam Agreement, 

The working out of a balanced economy throughout Germany 
to provide the necessary means to pay for approved imports has 
not been accomplished, although that, too, is expressly required 
by the Potsdam Agreement. 


| 


| 


The United States is firmly of the belief that Germany should | 
be administered as an economic unit, and that zonal barriers should | 


be completely obliterated so far as the economic life and activity 
in Germany are concerned. 

The conditions which now exist in Germany make it impossible 
for industrial production to reach the levels which the occupying 
powers agreed were essential for a minimum German peacetime 
economy. Obviously, if the agreed levels of industry are to be 
reached, we cannot continue to restrict the free exchange of com- 
modities, persons, and ideas throughout Germany. The barriers 
between the four zones of Germany are far more difficult to sur- 
mount than those between normal independent States. 

The time has come when the zonal boundaries should be regarded 
as defining only the areas to be occupied for security purposes by 
the armed forces of the occupying powers, and not as self-contained 
economic or political units. 

That was the course of development envisaged by the Potsdam 
Agreement, and that is the course of development which the 
American Government intends to follow to the full limit of its 


authority. It has formally announced that it is its intention to | 
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unify the economy of its own zone with any or all of the other 
zones willing to participate in the unification. 

So far only the British Government has agreed to let its zone 
participate. We deeply appreciate their cooperation. Of course, 
this policy of unification is not intended to exclude the govern- 


| ments not now willing to join. The unification will be open to 


them at any time they wish to join. 
We favor the economic unification of Germany. If complete 
unification cannot be secured, we shall do everything in our power 


' to secure the maximum possible unification. 


Important as economic unification is for the recovery of Ger- 


| many and of Europe, the German people must recognize that the 


basic cause of their suffering and distress is the war which the 
Nazi dictatorship brought upon the world. 

But just because suffering and distress in Germany is inevitable, 
the American Government is unwilling to accept responsibility 


| for the needless aggravation of economic distress that is caused 
_ by the failure of the Allied Control Council to agree to give the 


German people a chance to solve some of their most urgent eco- 
nomic problems. 

So far as many vital questions are concerned, the Control 
Council is neither governing Germany nor allowing Germany to 
govern itself. 

A common financial policy is essential for the successful reha- 
bilitation of Germany. Runaway inflation accompanied by eco- 
nomic paralysis is almost certain to develop unless there is a 
common financial policy directed to the control of inflation. A 
program of drastic fiscal reform to reduce currency and monetary 
claims, to revise the debt structure, and to place Germany on a 
sound financial basis is urgently required. 

The United States has worked hard to develop such a program, 
but fully coordinated measures must be accepted and applied uni- 
formly to all zones if ruinous inflation is to be prevented. A central 
agency of finance is obviously necessary to carry out any such 
program effectively. 

It is also essential that transportation, communications, and 
postal services should be organized throughout Germany without 
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regard to zonal barriers. ‘The nation-wide organization of these | The 
public services was contemplated by the Potsdam Agreement, che sui 
Twelve months have passed and nothing has been done. wert 

Germany needs all the food she can produce. Before the war | | Boo th 
she could not produce enough food for her population. The area | yas 
of Germany has been reduced. The population in Silesia, for | militar 
instance, has been forced back into a restricted Germany. Armies The 
of occupation and displaced persons increase demands while the | to der 
lack of farm machinery and fertilizer reduces supplies. To secure | barrier 
the greatest possible production of food and the most effective | time ex 
use and distribution of food that can be produced, a central ad- | The 
ministrative department for agriculture should be set up and they br 
allowed to function without delay. disarm: 

Similarly, there is urgent need for the setting up of a central | carried 
German administrative agency for industry and foreign trade, | , prolc 
While Germany must be prepared to share her coal and steel with | o- g Pp 
the liberated countries of Europe dependent upon these supplies, if. T 
Germany must be enabled to use her skills and her energies to powers 
increase her industrial production and to organize the most effec-| The 
tive use of her raw materials. lea ce 

Germany must be given a chance to export goods in order to| time b 
import enough to make her economy self-sustaining. Germany isa} Certain 
part of Europe and recovery in Europe, and particularly in the | egrablis 
adjoining States, will be slow indeed if Germany, with her great | of Ger 
resources of iron and coal, is turned into a poorhouse. The 

When the ruthless Nazi dictatorship was forced to surrender | of the ; 
unconditionally, there was no German government with which | tion of 
the Allies could deal. The Allies had temporarily to take over sibility. 
the responsibilities of the battered German State, which the Nazi | central 
dictatorship had cut off from any genuine accountability to the | which | 
German people. The Allies could not leave the leaders or minions | jntende, 
of nazism in key positions, ready to reassert their evil influence | gomina: 
at first opportunity. They had to go. their de 

But it never was the intention of the American Government to | J jg 
deny to the German people the right to manage their own internal | people 1 
affairs as soon as they were able to do so in a democratic way, | be give 
with genuine respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms. | affairs 
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The Potsdam Agreement, concluded only a few months after 


| the surrender, bound the occupying powers to restore local self- 


yernment and to introduce elective and representative principles 


into the regional, provincial, and State administration as rapidly as 


was consistent with military security and the purposes of the 
military occupation. 

The principal purposes of the military occupation were and are 
to demilitarize and denazify Germany, but not to raise artificial 
barriers to the efforts of the German people to resume their peace- 
time economic life. 

The Nazi war criminals were to be punished for the suffering 


| they brought to the world. The policy of reparations and industrial 


disarmament prescribed in the Potsdam Agreement was to be 
carried out. But the purpose of the occupation did not contemplate 
a prolonged alien dictatorship of Germany’s peacetime economy 
or a prolonged alien dictatorship of Germany’s internal political 
life. The Potsdam Agreement expressly bound the occupying 
powers to start building a political democracy from the ground up. 

The Potsdam Agreement did not provide that there should never 
be a central German government; it merely provided that for the 
time being there should be no central German government. 
Certainly this only meant that no central government should be 
established until some sort of democracy was rooted in the soul 
of Germany and some sense of local responsibility developed. 

The Potsdam Agreement wisely provided that administration 
of the affairs of Germany should be directed toward decentraliza- 
tion of the political structure and the development of local respon- 
sibility. This was not intended to prevent progress toward a 
central government with the powers necessary to deal with matters 
which would be dealt with on a nation-wide basis. But it was 
intended to prevent establishment of a strong central government 
dominating the German people instead of being responsible to 
their democratic will. 

It is the view of the American Government that the German 
people throughout Germany, under proper safeguards, should now 


| be given the primary responsibility for the running of their own 
| affairs. More than ‘a year has passed since hostilities ceased. The 
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millions of German people should not be forced to live in doubt 


as to their fate. It is the view of the American Government that | 


the Allies should, without delay, make clear to the German 
the essential terms of the peace settlement which they expect the | 
German people to accept and observe. It is our view that the | 


German people should now be permitted and helped to make the | ; 


necessary preparations for setting up of a democratic German 
government which can accept and observe these terms. 

From now on the thoughtful people of the world will judge | 
Allied action in Germany not by Allied promises but by Allied | 
performances. The American Government has supported and will | 
continue to support the necessary measures to denazify and de- 
militarize Germany, but it does not believe that large armies of 
foreign soldiers or alien bureaucrats, however well motivated and 
disciplined, are, in the long run, the most reliable guardians of 
another country’s democracy. 

All that the Allied governments can and should do is to lay | 
down the rules under which Germany can govern itself. The Allied 
occupation forces should be limited to the number sufficient to see 
that these rules are obeyed. 

But the question for us will be: What force is needed to make 
certain that Germany does not rearm as it did after the first World 
War? Our proposal fora treaty with the major powers to enforce 
for twenty-five or even forty years the demilitarization plan 
finally agreed upon in the peace settlement would have made 
possible a smaller army of occupation. For enforcement we could 
rely more upon a force of trained inspectors and less upon infantry, 

For instance, if an automobile factory, in violation of the treaty, 
converted its machinery to the production of weapons of wat, 
inspectors would report it to the Allied Control Council. They 
would call upon the German Government to stop production and 
punish the offender. If the German Government failed to comply 
then the Allied nations would take steps to enforce compliance 
by the German Government. Our proposal for the treaty was not 
agreed to. 

Security forces will probably have to remain in Germany for a 
long period. I want no misunderstanding. We will not shirk our | 
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duty. We are not withdrawing. As long as an occupation force is 
required in Germany the Army of the United States will be a 
of that occupation army. 

The United States favors the early establishment of a provi- 
sional German government for Germany. Progress has been made 
in the American zone in developing local and State self-government 
in Germany and the American Government believes similar 
progress is possible for all zones. 

It is the view of the American Government that the provisional 
government should not be hand-picked by other governments. It 
should be a German national council composed of democratically 
responsible minister-presidents or other chief officials of the 


| several States or provinces which have been established in each 


of the four zones. 

Subject to the reserved authority of the Allied Control Council, 
the German national council should be responsible for the proper 
functioning of central administrative agencies. Those agencies 
should have adequate power to assure the administration of 
Germany as an economic unit, as was contemplated by the Pots- 
dam Agreement. 

The German national council should also be charged with the 
preparation of a draft of a federal constitution for Germany which, 
among other things, should insure the democratic character of 
the new Germany and the human rights and fundamental freedoms 
of all its inhabitants. 

After approval in principle by the Allied Control Council, the 
proposed constitution should be submitted to an elected conven- 
tion for final drafting and then submitted to the German people 
for ratification. 

While we shall insist that Germany observe the principles of 
peace, good-neighborliness and humanity, we do not want Germany 
to become the satellite of any power or powers or to live under a 
dictatorship, foreign or domestic. The American people hope to 
see peaceful, democratic Germans become and remain free and 
independent. 

Austria has already been recognized as a free and independent 


| country. Her temporary forced union with Germany was not a 
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happy event for either country, and the United States is convinced |. a 
that it is in the interest of both countries and the peace of Europe pone 
that they should pursue their separate ways. - 
At Potsdam specific areas which were part of Germany were — 
provisionally assigned to the Soviet Union and to Poland, subject 2 
to the final decisions of the peace conference. At that time these _ 
areas were being held by Soviet and Polish armies. We were told ies 
that Germans in large numbers were fleeing from these areas and 
that it would in fact, because of the feelings aroused by the war, a. 
be difficult to reorganize the economic life of these areas if they lame 
were not administered as integral parts in the one case of the | Whi 
Soviet Union and in the other of Poland. 
The heads of government agreed to support at the peace settle- have dk 
ment the proposal of the Soviet Government concerning the ul- oad fe 
timate transfer to the Soviet Union of the city of Koenigsberg and fee, 
areas adjacent to it. Unless the Soviet Government changes its a 
views on the subject we will certainly stand by our agreement. Gisem 
With regard to Silesia and other eastern German areas, the 
assignment to Poland by Russia for administrative purposes had Set y 
taken place before the Potsdam meeting. The heads of government the Rhi 
agreed that, pending the final determination of Poland’s westem 
frontier, Silesia and other eastern German areas should be under The 
the administration of the Polish State and, for such purposes, Pe 
should not be considered as a part of the Soviet zone of occupation o4.. 
in Germany. However, as the protocol of the Potsdam Conference bight 
makes clear, the heads of government did not agree to support at} 7). 
the peace settlement the cession of any particular area. ails 
The Soviets and the Poles suffered greatly at the hands of Hit-| 414. 
ler’s invading armies. As a result of the agreement at Yalta) 4... 
Poland ceded to the Soviet Union territory east of the Curzon! j4.., ¢ 
Line. Because of this, Poland asked for revision of her northem fade 
and western frontiers. The United States will support revision} > 
of these frontiers in Poland’s favor. However, the extent of the amas 
area to be ceded to Poland must be determined when the final settle-| ;, 414 ¢ 
ment is agreed upon. to respe 
The United States does not feel that it can deny to France| 7. 
which has been invaded three times by Germany in seventy years, | prisoner. 
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need its claim to the Saar territory, whose economy has long been 
FOpe | dosely linked with France. Of course, if the Saar territory is 
wi integrated with France she should readjust her reparation claims 
© | against Germany. 
bject ieee as here indicated, the United States will not support 
hese encroachment on territory which is indisputably German or any 
told | division of Germany which is not genuinely desired by the people 
and ‘concerned. So far as the United States is aware the people of the 
Wal, | Ruhr and the Rhineland desire to remain united with the rest of 
they | Germany. And the United States will not oppose their desire. 
While the people of the Ruhr were the last to succumb to 
| nazism, without the resources of the Ruhr nazism could never 
have threatened the world. Never again must those resources be 
> W | used for destructive purposes. They must be used to rebuild a 
amd | free, peaceful Germany and a free, peaceful Europe. 
$8 | The United States will favor such control over the whole of 
the Germany, including the Ruhr and the Rhineland, as may be neces- 
sary for security purposes. It will help to enforce those controls. 
had | Bot it will not favor any controls that would subject the Ruhr and 
a the Rhineland to political domination or manipulation of outside 
werss. 
uder The German people are now feeling the devastating effects of 
$5! the war which Hitler and his minions brought upon the world. 
"100 | Other people felt those devastating effects long before they were 
"nee | brought home to the German people. 
at) The German people must realize that it was Hitler and his 
minions who tortured and exterminated innocent men, women, and 
children and sought with German arms to dominate and degrade 
the world. It was the massed, angered forces of humanity which 
had to fight their way into Germany to give the world the hope of 
freedom and peace. 
The American people who fought for freedom have no desire 
to enslave the German people. The freedom Americans believe 
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tle | in and fought for is freedom which must be shared with all willing 
-, | to Fespect the freedom of others. 
a The United States has returned to Germany practically all 


prisoners of war that were in the United States. We are taking 
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prompt steps to return German prisoners of war in our Custody 
in other parts of the world. 

The United States cannot relieve Germany from the hardshi 
inflicted upon her which the war leaders started. But the Unite! 
States has no desire to increase those hardships or to deny the| 
German people an opportunity to work their way out of thog 
hardships so long as they respect human freedom and cling t 
the paths of peace. 

The American people want to return the government of Ger’ 
many to the German people. The American people want to heb| 
the German people to win their way back to an honorable plac! 
among the free and peace-loving nations of the world. 
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